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Letters 


April 21, 1954 
Dear Ed: 

Just wanted to tell you how much we 
appreciate your plug in the editorial in 
the April 19th issue and your coverage 
of our Legislative Committee Meeting. 

We would also like to congratulate you 
on your Canned Foods Promotion Calen- 
dar which we feel is a most excellent 
addition to your magazine. 

We are wondering if you will agree 
with our thought that a calendar of this 
type would be very good in our Tri- 
Stater which is sent to over 3,000 food 
buyers. We do not feel that this would 
be in competition with the people whom 
you normally contact in your journal and 
we do feel that for every food buyer who 
is alerted to the promotion which is back- 
ing up canned foods, it will be most va!u- 
able to them as well as to the canning 
industry as a whole. ; 


If you have any objections and feel 
that we are infringing on what we con- 
sider a very important service which you 
are rendering your subscribers and which 
we hope to render to your subscribers 
buyers, please let us know, otherwise, we 
will consider adding this to our monthly 
Tri-Stater. 

With best personal regards, we are 

Sincerely, 


Tri-State Packers’ 
Association, Inc., 


John W. Rue, 
Secretary 


EDITOR'S COMMENT: Inasmuch as the 
Promotion Calendar was designed not 
only to provide a ready reference for 
canners, so that they may tie in their 
individual efforts with the overall pro- 
gram, but also in the hope that it would 
be used ‘n just such a manner to impress 
buyers » ith the sheer volume of the pro- 
motion .nd advertising effort, we are 
highly »'eased, to know that it will be 
so used »y the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation. ust in case other groups or in- 
dividual are planning the same type of 


action, it be known here and now, 
they ha our blessing. That the Calen- 
dar pro’ es an admirable basis for a let- 
ter to okers and buyers was aptly 
demons' in the April 15 Bulletin of 
the “Co Gardener”. Describing “the 


Sreates' anned food promotion in the 
history — the canning industry”, the firm 
reprocy «| part of the Calendar and then 


went « 0 describe tie-in promotions 
under, and planned for the Country 
Gardev bel. Other canners are taking 
Similar ction but just think how im- 


presse’ ie buying fraternity would be 


if E\ | Y CANNER WERE TO DO 
THIS 


PRO” LON CALENDAR ON PAGE 24 
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ONE DOWN AND -—A casual look at the prospective acreage 
TWO TO GO for tomatoes for processing, reproduced in 

our market columns this week, might easily 
give the impression that tomatoes and tomato products’ canners are 
on their way out. Not too many of these canners would deny that 
they’re in trouble, of course, yet at the same time it should be noted 
that the consumption of tomatoes and tomato products has not 
falien off quite as drastically as these figures would indicate. 
According to the Crop Reporting Board, tomato canners this year 
will plant but 54.8 percent of the ten year average 1943-52 acreage. 
In figures, during those ten years tomato canners contracted for 
an average of 465,600 acres, whereas in 1954, as of this date, they 
plan to contract for only 255,200 acres. Then too, the records show 
that the 1933-42 average acreage was 421,200. 


Actually tomato canners and growers have done an outstand- 
ing job in the field, increasing the yield from an average 1933-42 
of 4.73 tons per acre, to a ten year 1942-51 average of 6.58 tons 
per acre, and more importantly, to a 1953 yield of 11.09 tons per 
acre. In terms of production that means that the 1933-42 average 
was just barely over 2 million tons. If the 1953 yield should be 
realized in 1954 (and the yield has been increasing year by year), 
the 255,000 acres, if planted, would produce over 3 million tons. 


But even that is not the complete tomato picture from the 
growers’ standpoint. While tomato canners were helping show 
growers how they could increase production 214 times during that 
20 year period, the price was also increased from an average $13.20 
a ton (1933-42) to $27.50 a ton in 1953, so that the 1933-42 average 
grower who received a return of $62.43 an acre saw that figure 
boosted to $305.00 an acre in 1953. 


Oh, to be sure, to obtain yields of this kind, the grower has to 
use a good bit more fertilizer, he has to follow proven soil building 
practices and rotations, also he must spray at regular intervals, 
and then too, it costs a bit more money to pick them today. Even 
so, the net to the grower is considerably more attractive. And 
although yields of other vegetables have been increased somewhat, 
and prices especially, canners of these other vegetables would be 
most happy to be able to present a similar story to the grower. 


In a manner, it’s ironical that tomato canners, despite this 
envious record in the field, are in trouble. Truth of the matter seems 
to be that the tomato canner now supplies the consumer with so 
many varied tomato products, that whole canned tomatoes are no 
longer used . . . except as whole tomatoes. Solution then, would 
seem to be closer supervision from the field to the factory, and 
within the factory, to produce a quality that the consumer will 
want to serve on her table direct from the can. There’s much, much 
room for improvement here, and this is aptly demonstrated by the 
fact that no tomato canner has yet been able to pack too many fancy 
tomatoes. 
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American Home Foods, Inc., has pur- 
chased Dennison’s Foods of Oakland, 
California, effective May 1, 1954, as part 
of an expansion program on the West 
Coast. 

“This acquisition,” said Walter F. Sil- 
bersack, president of American Home 
Foods and its parent, American Home 
Products Corporation, “includes the Den- 
nison’s brand, established business, good 
will, and its modern multi-million dollar 
food processing plant on Medford Ave- 
nue in Oakland. 

“Dennison’s Foods purchase diversifies 
and widens our line of convenience foods, 
gives us a much needed modernly equip- 
ped food processing plant on the West 
Coast, and will add to our supplies of 
tomato paste which must be enlarged to 
meet the increasing requirements of Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee’s large Eastern plant at Mil- 
ton, Pennsylvania. From now on we will 
pack all Chef and Dennison’s products 
for Pacific Coast and Western markets 
in the Oakland plant.” 

Separate sales organizations, under 
present plans, will be maintained using 
present brokers and sales staffs. Larry 
G. Stark, sales manager of Dennison’s 
Division of American Home Foods, will 
continue to handle sales and merchandis- 
ing of all Dennison’s products where they 
are now being marketed. It is also in- 
tended to retain most of Dennison’s man- 
agement and regular plant employees. 

Ross Covert, vice-president of Ameri- 
can Home Foods, headquartered in Los 
Angeles, will continue from there to 
direct marketing operations of all com- 
pany products on the West Coast. 


CASH DISCOUNTS 


Cash discounts, effective May 1, 1954, 
will be increased from one per cent to 
two per cent on Dennison’s processed 
foods to conform with terms available on 
other lines of American Home Foods. 
Further steps are being taken to enhance 
distributors’ interest in promoting the 
Dennison’s line. 


SALES TRIPLED 

Consumer advertising on Dennison’s 
chili con carne and Dennison’s catsup will 
be increased materially to expand an al- 
ready excellent franchise. 

Since American Home Foods acquired 
its last processed foods company, Chef 
Boy-Ar-Dee, Feb. 1, 1946, Chef’s sales 
have tripled. Chef makes meat balls with 
gravy, spaghetti and meat balls, ravioli, 
Spanish sauce, spaghetti sauces and 
packaged spaghetti dinners, all under the 
Chef Boy-Ar-Dee brand. 

National sales of American Home 
Foods lines—Chef Boy-Ar-Dee, G. Wash- 


American Home Foods 
Acquires Dennison’s Foods 


Plans Consumer Advertising and Promotion 


ington’s Instant Coffees, and Burnett’s 
flavoring extracts, in the first quarter of 
1954 were 41 per cent ahead of the first 
quarter of 1953. It is expected that sim- 
ilar expansion can be achieved with the 
Dennison’s line. The parent company, 
American Home Products Corporation, 
had sales of more than $204,000,000 in 
1953. 


PLANS TO IMPROVE 


“American Home Foods,” continued 
Mr. Silbersack, “plans intensive research 
to improve and add to Dennison’s line.” 

Donald J. Huenink, formerly director 
of research and assistant plant manager 
of the Chef production division, will be- 
come general production manager of the 
Dennison’s division. 

Dennison’s chili con carne leads in 
many West Coast markets. Its catsup 
and other tomato products are among the 
leaders in the Northwest and nearby 
states. Dennison’s chili con carne and 
catsup will be featured in the advertising 
and promotion of Dennison’s by Ameri- 
can Home Foods as new products. 


DENNISON HISTORY 


Dennison’s was founded by Mr. and 
Mrs. M. L. Dennison, in 1925, in Tacoma, 
as a meat products processor. It was 
acquired in 1936 by Paul B. Butler. He 
moved the business to Seattle where he 
operated until 1945, when he joined the 
Wm. Edris Company, as vice-president, 
and subsequently built the present Den- 
nison’s plant at Oakland. Mr. Butler 
will withdraw from the management 
when it becomes Dennison’s Division of 
American Home Foods. 


Two types of products are processed by 
Dennison’s—tomato products and pro- 
cessed foods. The former include two 
types of catsup, along with chili sauce, 
cocktail sauce, tomato paste and puree. 
The processed foods include chili con 
carne, beef stew, kidney beans, red beans 
and chili gravy, Spanish rice, pork and 
beans, pea soup with ham, and other 
items. Dennison’s does a large volume of 
business with the Quartermaster Corps 
and with commissaries in the U. S., Asia 
and Europe. It has sales represntatives 
on the two latter continents. 


50,000 TONS TOMATOES 


The Oakland plant of Dennison’s is 
considered one of the most modern food 
processing plants on the Pacific Coast, 
having been added to and improved each 
year since its construction in 1946. It is 
one of the few plants that contains the 
new hytop machines for applying screw 
caps to bottles of catsup. These alum- 


inum caps are easy to open and give 
greater protection to the product. 

This plant, containing about 175,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, consists of a group 
of steel and concrete buildings. About 
200 people regularly are employed. At 
the peak of the tomato packing season, 
workers approximate 600. The plant has 
a seasonal capacity for processing move 
than 50,000 tons of tomatoes. In addi- 
tion the plant is capable of turning out 
more than $10,000,000 of processed foods 
annually. 


CONNECTICUT’S JONES 
HONORED BY ‘NEW YORK 
FARMERS’ 


Dr. Donald F. Jones, chief geneticist 
at The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, received April 21 the 1954 
award of the New York Farmers, pre- 
sented annually for outstanding contri- 
butions to the field of agronomy. The 
presentation was made by Philip A. Car- 
roll, president of the New York Farmers, 
at a dinner held at the Union Club in 
New York City. The New York Farmers 
is an organization of New York business 
and professional men who operate farms 
as a second occupation. 

The award, a medal and a check for 
500 dollars, was made to Dr. Jones for 
his development of pollen-sterile corn 
strains, used in making superior double- 
cross hybrid varieties. Such plants are 
used in crossing fields to produce hybrid 
corn without the tedious and expensive 
job of pulling out the tassels, as was 
previously done regularly in hybrid seed 
production fields, This contribution has 
been called the most significant to the 
hybrid corn industry, since the “double 
cross” method itself, which was de- 
veloped by Dr. Jones in 1917. The “double 
cross” breeding method made it possible 
for the average farmer to grow hybrid 
corn and boosted it to its present place 
as the nation’s most important crop. 

The New York Farmers award is the 
latest in a long list of honors received by 
the man who is often called the “father 
of hybrid corn”. 


At the April 21st dinner, Dr. Jones 
was the principal speaker. His talk on 
“Agriculture in Europe” was based on a 
recent trip to England and the Continent, 
where, at the request of seed-producing 
firms in Italy, France, Spain and Eng- 
land, he visited scientists in these coun- 
tries and brought them up to date on the 
new pollen-sterile method of hybrid corn 

\ 


production. 
The Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, Sec- 


_~ retary of Agriculture, will be uest 


speaker at the luncheon meeting of the 
NCA Board of Directors on Friday, May 
21 at the Hotel Statler, Washington. ac- 
cording to an announcement by Pres: lent 
E, E. Willkie. The Secretary will s»eak 
extemporaneously. It is expected thet he | 
will have something to say about ma: ket- 


ing orders for canning crops, which are ~ 


= 


opposed by the canning industry and | 


which he has consistently favored. 
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MAINTENANCE 


Improved Techniques Help Solve 
Cannery Property Losses 
From Rust Destruction 


Complete removal of rust no longer necessary, thanks to develop- 
ment of special primer. 


LYNE S. METCALFE 


(In collaboration with Dr. A. F. Pistor, 
Chief Chemist, Inertol Co., Inc.) 


A considerable and constantly increas- 
ing part of any canning company’s prop- 
erty, equipment, and appurtenance in- 
vestment is in metals, and for the most 
part, in steel exposed to the atmosphere. 

That is in buildings and services, such 
as outside tanks, exterior piping, fencing, 
trim and other installations. And where 
steel is exposed to water or even to 
dampness, it will soon “burn” away dol- 
lars invested in it. After all, corrosion 
is only slow burning and though its at- 
tacks call for no alarm bells or emer- 
gency methods, the damage is as sure 
and devastating as is destruction by heat 
er flame. 


THE TOLL 


Consider these latest figures on the toll 
that rust takes of exposed steel prop- 
erties in a single year: 

Quoting from an address before the 
United Nations Sectional Meeting of 
Mineral Resources, Herbert H. Uhlig, 
Corrosion Laboratory Dept., Department 
of Mettalurgy, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology has this to say: 

“Economie and material loss through 


corrosion of metals is divided into (a) 
direct 


loss resulting from _ protection 
costs an;| replacements of corroded equip- 
ment and (b) an inealeculable, often 
higher, indirect loss through shutdown, 
over-des <n, loss of product and effi- 
clency, «<plosion, and contamination. 

“Dire loss by corrosion, although 
amenab': to analysis, still is difficult to 
estimate A survey of this kind is al- 
most al iys incomplete and is subject 
toa wi. range of interpretation. Never- 
theless is believed that annual cost 
to the | ted States, amounting to over 
$5500 1 ion, represents the present-day 
tax exa od directly by the ravages of 
corrosio' and is the correct order of 
magnit Previous estimates in the 
order ¢ $500 million to $1000 million 
are defi ely too low. 

“The .ostance of this report may well 
serve «. challenge the imagination of 
those .onsible for administration of 
researc) These facts challenge engi- 
THE C\NNING TRADE + May 3, 1954 


neers and scientists, persuading them of 
the opportunities for service in a field 
where only 1 per cent improvement 


means the annual saving of $55 million 
and thousands of tons of critical metals.” 


Before surface preparation. 


PROGRESS 


For years, Science has continuously 
sought means to at least retard this pro- 
cess of destruction and chiefly through 
chemistry. And much progress has been 
made, is now being made because the 
losses through rust to properties of so 
many types is becoming one of the major 
factors in property obsolescence. 

Our chemical laboratories after long 
search and experiment now have made 
available methods of rust  retardent 
which: 


(a) Resist and stop progress of rust 
that has already begun to “burn” away. 
(b) Makes sandblasting steel surfaces 
prior to rust treatment unnecessary, also 
minimizes the labor cost of rust removal. 
There is, after all, nothing much 


Scraping surface to remove loose 
paint, rust. 


tougher than steel. Yet, tough as it is, 
steel will face destruction in a surpris- 
ingly short time as a result of moisture 
collecting on the surface because of at- 
mospherie exposure and because of con- 
tact with solid corrosive impurities sus- 
pended in the air. Even a giant steel 
erane which can load or unload hundreds 
of tons of material in a single day will 
go down under the onslaught of mois- 
ture-induced corrosion! And, this can 
be recognized in cvery plant yard—every 
spot where steel equipment or steel 
buildings are in use. 


PREVENTION 
The solution to the problem of cannery 
properly protecting steel is so easy to 
earry out that management can keep 
metal buildings and equipment in tiptop 
shape by following a few good rules. 
The prime solution is the application 
ef a good paint system and, equally im- 
portant, regular inspection of all steel 
to make sure the paint system is still 
intact and doing its job of guarding 
against corrosion. The use of a good rust 
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inhibitive primer—applied to clean steel 
—followed by one coat (or preferably 
two) of a good weather resistant finish 
sets up the first line of defense against 
moisture penetration and the resultant 
rust. 


WHERE RUST HAS STARTED 


But, how about metal surfaces that 
have been neglected, although perhaps 
painted with one coating or another at 
some time in the past? Putting such 
surfaces back into shape once damage 
has been done, is naturally a more diffi- 
cult problem than would otherwise be the 
ease. All deteriorated paint and foreign 
matter must be removed before repaint- 
ing is begun. Formerly this included the 
removal of all rust. The reason for this 
is that, under ordinary circumstances, 
merely covering rust with paint does not 
stop its gnawing of the steel. Deteriora- 
tion will continue as the rust bites 
deeper, and spreads beneath the paint 
film. Before long, the newly applied 
paint peels away and the steel itself has 
been weakened—perhaps to the point 
where its useful life is at an end. 


The difficulty of cleaning to “bright” 
steel is readily apparent, especially when 
the labor factor and also the human ele- 
ment are considered. The cost of com- 
plete removal of rust might be prohibi- 
tive, and many painters soon despair of 
getting steel] scrupulously clean before 
painting. Fortunately, complete removal 
of rust is no longer absolutely necessary. 
Expensive sandblasting or other methods 
for complete removal of rust to bright 
metal may now ordinarily be dispensed 
with. 


These important savings in mainte- 
nance protection costs are the result of 
the development of special rust inhibitive 
paint primers and finishes. The funda- 
mental problems in developing these 
time-savings coatings was to create a 
primer which would completely penetrate 
every particle of firmly bonded rust. At 
the same time, the primer had to force 
out of the rust both air and moisture, 
and then shield the metal against any 
further attack by these rust-producing 
elements. 


Finally, the finish coatings must also 
have the ability to resist the penetration 
of air and moisture, and at the same 
time must provide an attractive gloss 
finish. 


Once applied, the paint had to dry out 
—and stay dry despite changes in 
humidity. 


Some coatings fell down on this last 
qualification—freedom from tackiness— 
because their formulation was not hygro- 
scopically controlled. (Hygroscopic con- 
trol secures the proper balance between 
a paint’s ability to penetrate rust and its 
“ad to cast off moisture settling on 
it. 

Where there is no balance, the paint 
will either not penetrate properly, or it 
may soak up too much moisture. In the 
latter case it becomes sticky in humid 


10 


weather. 
desirable. 

In considering this special maintenance 
problem—where all rust cannot be re- 
moved—there is another type of primer 
which should also be eliminated from 
consideration. This is the quick-setting 
synthetic primer. While quick-setting 
synthetic primers give very good service 
on clean steel, they cannot do a complete 
job on rust surfaces. The reason for 
their inadequacy is their quick-drying 
feature and large molecular structure. 
In other words they dry too rapidly to 
properly penetrate the entire rust film 
down to firm metal and the large mole- 
cules prevent proper penetration of the 
rust. In addition, this quick drying 


This is naturally most un- 


‘eauses the paint to bridge over rust for- 


mations so that the rust is not inhibited 
but can go on with its destructive action 
beneath the paint. 


In protecting valuable buildings and 
equipment, then, especially where rust 
has already started its costly infiltration, 
the first thought to keep in mind is that 
ordinary primers and finish coats suit- 
able for clean and dry surfaces must be 
ruled out. This is especially true be- 
cause all rust is always damp—it picks 
up moisture like a sponge. Such condi- 
tions as low temperatures combined with 
high humidity quickly increase the mois- 
ture content of rust because of the con- 
densation they produce. Every bit of 
this moisture, as well as air, must be 
expelled if a good paint job is to result. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED PRIMER 


Moisture and air are automatically ex- 
pelled by a specially prepared penetrat- 
ing rust inhibitive primer. Furthermore, 
this type primer may even be used on 
damp surfaces since it does not have the 
ordinary primer’s sensitivity to moisture. 
The special penetrating rust inhibitive 
primer, being less sensitive, will secure 
a good bond even though the metal is 
not dry; the ordinary type primer will 
fail if applied to such a surface. 


Before such a primer is applied, limit- 
ed surface preparation only is necessary. 
Obviously, the better the surface pre- 
paration, the better the job. The paint 
on the steel—if there is any—should be 
inspected and loose or deteriorated paint 
removed by wire-brushing and scraping. 
Foreign matter on the paint should also 
be removed since foreign matter, such as 
oil and dirt, interfere with the paint’s 
bond. As for rusted areas, these too 
should be wire-brushed and scraped and 
loose dirt and rust scale removed—by 
chipping if necessary. Firmly bonded 


rust need not be removed. Such rust is” 


distinguished from rust scale because 
rust scale tends to pop off after a while. 
Firmly bonded rust, on the other hand, 
will not display this tendency. 


After this limited and time-saving sur- 
face preparation has been attended to, 
the rust inhibitive primer can be ap- 
plied. A good one, controlled hygro- 
scopically, will soak into the rust right 
on down to unaffected metal. It will 
coat each rust particle with a rust-re- 


tardent film and displace both air and 
moisture. Rusting is definitely stopped! 


These highly desirable attributes of a 
primer are the result of a careful selec- 
tion of raw materials and the addition 
of special agents. 


Inertol Company, Inc., paint manufac- 
turers and specialists for half a century, 
have developed Rustarmor. This product 
which contains no fish oil but does con- 
tain proper ingredients for combatting 
the action of rust, meets qualifications 
for a rust-penetrating, rust inhibitive 
maintenance coating. Because of these 
special ingredients, it provides an abra- 
sion-resistant coating which combines 
toughness and elasticity. Elasticity en- 
ables it to compensate for the expansion 
and conraction of the surfaces to which 
it is applied without danger of its break- 
ing away. 


In discussing this point, Dr. A. F. 
Pistor, Chief Chemist, Inertol Company, 
Inc., said: “Not alone must the system 
under discussion be rust inhibitive, but 
the primer and finish coats must comple- 
ment each other. If they do not, full 
protection will not be afforded. For this 
reason it is best to use the primer and 
finish coats of just one manufacturer. 


“This rust inhibitive system is de- 
signed to protect metal structures sub- 
jected to the usual industrial atmospheric 
conditions (non-submerged); though 
metal surfaces which are submerged— 
for example, in water—require other 
types of protective paints and surface 
preparation.” 


Several other attributes of a suitable 
rust-stopping paint system should be 
looked for—and insisted upon—so the 
best, yet most economical job may be ob- 
tained. In addition to inhibiting rust, 
the paint must have good bonding qual- 
ities and good weather resistance. 


It should also be able to resist the 
normal fumes associated with the aver- 
age industrial plant, and if the plant is 
located in a coastal area, the paint should 
withstand the salt air. Salt air, it must 
be mentioned, is highly corrosive to un- 
protected metal. 


As a matter of pride, management 
naturally wants buildings and equipment 
to look their best. Because of the many 
decorative colors obtainable in these rust 
resistant paints, this can be accomplished 
at the same time the surfaces are being 
protected. 


J. E. FITZGERALD 


J. E. Fitzgerald, 74, one of the old 
wheel horses of the National Canners 
Association, died suddenly at his /.ome 
in Washington, D. C. on April 23. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, known throughout the in- 
dustry as “Fitz”, had been an Assis‘ant 


Secretary to NCA under the late F»ank ‘3 
Gorrell, and Director of the Information — 


Division. He retired.in 1946, after 22 
years of continuous service with the 
Association. 
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A wilt-resistant type of Perfection, maturing about 3 
e days earlier than this regular strain, and running 
\ slightly higher to small sieve sizes. 
Vines are 32” tall, bearing pods 344" long, set double 
t | and medium green in color. 
4 A good variety to use for extending your Perfection pack. 
t 
t OTHER VARIETIES RECOMMENDED FOR CANNING AND FREEZING: 
y 
; CANNING FREEZING 
Cangreen Wando 
* Alaska, Wilt Resistant Wyola 
j Surprise, Wilt Resistant Victory Freezer 
Pride Dark Green Perfection 
i Canner King Thomas Laxton (Dark Pod) 
aa Early Perfection 3852 Woodruff’s Topper 
Perfection, Wilt Resistan? Freezonian 
Wisconsin Early Sweet Miracle 
SEEDS 


7 i F. H. WOODRUFF & Sons, Inc. 


Milford, Conn., Bellerose, L. 1., Salisbury, Md., Atlanta, Sacramento, Dallas, Mercedes, Tex., Toledo 
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The Wisconsin Canners Association ll Miss Katherine R. Smith, Director of 


has just issued a list of canning com- 
panies and factories operating in the 
State of Wisconsin. The list totals 99 
companies and 140 factories, of which 92 
companies and 133 factories are members 
of the Association. Of the total (mem- 
bers and non-members), 71 firms can 
peas in 108 factories. There are 58 corn 
canning firms operating 77 factories, 26 
green and wax bean firms with 32 fac- 
tories. Other items with the number of 
factories in parentheses are as follows: 
Beets 15 (17), Carrots 14 (16), Lima 
Beans 10 (11), Tomatoes 3 (3), Sauer 
Kraut 16 (16), Cherries 3 (4), Peas and 
Carrots 15 (18), Mixed Vegetables 4 (6), 
other vegetables or fruits 24 (29). About 
a dozen of the firms operate multiple 
plants. 


The Larsen Company of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, and Fredonia Canned Foods, 
Inc. of Fredonia, Wisconsin, were award- 
ed second place in Class B, and third 
place in Class D respectively, in the 1953 
Safety Contest of the Wisconsin Council 
of Safety last week. The awards are 
based on improvement in frequency of 
lost time accidents, representing all 
types of employment. The classification 
is by number of employes. 


Dr. Firman E. Baer, professor of agri- 
cultural chemistry and chairman of the 
Soils Department at the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Rut- 
gers University, since 1940, will retire 
on June 30. He will continue as editor- 
in-chief of Soil Science and would main- 
tain an office on the campus. Immediately 
following his retirement Dr. Bear will 
spend some time in South America, 
stopping in Peru, Chile, Argentina, and 
Brazil. 


Under the provocative title “Can the 
Present Day Independent Retailer Keep 
Our Wholesale Operations Secure”, a 
panel discussion on wholesaler-retailer 
operations will feature the morning ses- 
sion May 18 of the Annual Convention of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation at St. Louis, Missouri, accord- 
ing to announcement of Harold O. Smith, 
Jr., Executive Vice-President of the As- 
sociation. Tom Raser, Director of Gro- 
cery Merchandising, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, will moderate the panel. 
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the NCA Home Econmics Division, has 
just returned from a busy two weeks of 
conferences with food editors of news- 
paper, radio and television in the Mid- 
west. In Cleveland she was a speaker 
on the program of the annual Ohio State 
Home Economics Association’s conven- 
tion, attended by some 800 members. 
Major food article in the April issue of 
“What’s New in Home Economics”, en- 


titled “Canned Foods So Easy, So Good”, | 


was authored by Miss Smith. Ps 


“A strong Robinson-Patman Act is 
necessary to assure opportunity for the 
independent and small business man 
equal with that of his giant competitors 
whether chain or non-chain,” Harold O. 
Smith, Jr., Executive Vice-President, 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, told the annual convention of the 
Associated Wholesale Food Distributors 
of Ohio in session at Columbus, April 28. 
Mr. Smith’s comments preceded a man- 
agement panel of wholesale grocers, at 
which he was moderator. 


James G. Wray has been appointed 
manager of Continental Can Company’s 
Syracuse machine plant, according to 
Aubrey W. Vaughan, Jr., general man- 
ager of the Equipment Manufacturing 
Division. Mr. Wray comes to Conti- 
mental from the Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, where he was manager of the 
Philadelphia Equipment Division plant. 
He was associated with one of Conti- 
nental’s Chicago plants from 1933 to 
1937, when he joined the Crown Can 
Company. 


Marsh Foodliner Supermarkets has 
opened its 18th eastern Indiana super, 
the new market being located in New 
Haven, Indiana. 


R. E. Foley, Executive Vice President 
of the H. B. Fuller Company, manufac- 
turers of Industrial Adhesives, has an- 
nounced the appointment of A. K. Robins 
& Company, Incorporated, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland, as exclusive distributors of 
Fuller Canner Adhesives in the Tri-State 
area. Robins will warehouse a complete 
line and, therefore, will be in position 
to make prompt shipment. 


Because of the close similarity between 
the names of the Tri-State Society and 
the Tri-State Packers Association, name 
of the former has been changed to “So- 
ciety of Tri-Staters”. Ken Diehl of Na- 
tional Can Corporation, Acting President 
of the social group, points out that there 
is no connection between the two organi- 
zations, except that the same grand 
bunch of fellows help make up the mem- 
bership of both organizations. Ken re- 
ports that new 1954-55 membership cards 
are being printed and should be in the 
mail within a few weeks. Membership is 
open to those of the canning, processing 
or allied industries in the Tri-State area. 
Membership forms may be obtained by 
writing the Society at P. O. Box 5282, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Through a consolidation of both per- 
sonnel and accounts, M. J. Holland Com- 
pany, organized in 1919, and The Lockett 
Company, organized in 1909, will operate 
hereafter as M. J. Holland & Associates, 
Inc. New enlarged quarters have been 
established at 228 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. This combination 
brings together a group of highly repu- 
table and well known accounts such as: 
Bandywine Mushroom Corp., The Clorox 
Chemical Company, Michigan Fruit Can- 
ners, Ine., Perkins Products Company, 
The S.0.S. Company, Wm. Underwood 
Company. 

A large staff of experienced retail 
salesmen provides principals with a com- 
plete merchandising service at both the 
wholesale and retail levels. M. J. Hol- 
land is president of the new organization. 


DEAN RUSSELL OF WISCONSIN 


Harry Luman Russell, second dean of 
the College of Agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and world-famous 
bacteriologist, died in a Madison hios- 
pital April 11 after a short illness. He 
was 88 years old. 

Graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1888, he resumed his long rela- 
tionship with the University in 1893, as 
assistant professor of agricultural }ac- 
teriology, a position he held until 1°97. 

One of his earliest projects at Wiscon- 
sin was the application of bacteriolog cal 
findings to the vegetable canning in- 
dustry. He worked with Wisconsin ¢an- 
ners to develop the processing methods 
on which today’s canning industry is 
based. 
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.. ROBINS HAS WHAT YOU NEED! 


THE 


SPEED- 
SLICING 


Robins is headquarters for 
the most complete line of 
food processing and han- 
dling machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. 


And that isn’t Robins’ 
only claim to fame! The 
Robins line is dependable 


THE ROBINS LINE 


INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 


FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 


because it has grown with Robins for 


99 years. 


every item is modern, well made 
and constructed . . 
of competent, outstanding per- 
formance. 


Let your Robins representative 
advise you... he knows your in- 
dustry ... he knows your problems. 


WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF NEW 
ROBINS CATALOG No. 999—280 pages of every 
type of equipment for better operation. 


AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Saverkraut « Shrimp 
Spinach Strawberries 
String Beans Tomatoes 


That is your assurance that 


. has a record 


Wherever y0u look... 


THE 


URSCHEL MODEL “0” 
TRANSVERSE SLICER: 


@ results in greater 
cutting yields. 


Co ult Urschel now for the experienced answers 


to 


is ruggedly con- 
structed for years 
of dependable 
service with low 
maintenance. 

cuts thicknesses 


©-cupies only 2’x9’ 
°.1/4" floor space. 


Produces CLEAN, 
UNIFORM 
CROSSCUTS 
With No Product 


our every cutting problem. Write: 
Manufacture, 
| LABORATORIES: Precision, seg 


VALPARAISO INDIANA 


00d products 
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LANGSENKAMP HEADS PIONEER 
FIRM 


Frank S. Langsenkamp has _ been 
elected President and Treasurer of the 
F. H. Langsenkamp Company of Indiana- 
polis. John T. Rocap was named 
Secretary. 


Mr. Langsenkamp represents the third 
generation of his family to serve as 
president of the firm, a pioneer in the 
canning industry. It was founded in 1868 
by William Langsenkamp, whose son, F. 
H. Langsenkamp, was president from 
1908 until his death in 1953. 


The Langsenkamp Company special- 
izes in the manufacture of cooking and 
processing equipment for the canning 
industry. 


Mr. Langsenkamp is also vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Indiana Can- 
ning Machinery Co., manufacturers of 
pulping and finishing machinery for the 
processing of tomatoes. One of the 
founders of the Young Guard Society, he 
served as President in 1938, and has con- 
tinued in an advisory capacity to this 
date. He served as a director of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion from 1951 to 1954. Last January 
he was elected Secretary of the Forty 
Niners, having served one year on the 
Board of Directors. 


C.M.S.A. IN NEW QUARTERS 


A move to permanent quarters in a 
new modern office building that has just 
been completed in the Bethesda, Md. sec- 
tion of Washington has just been an- 
nounced by the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association through its Presi- 
dent, E. N. Funkhouser. The new ad- 
dress, on and after May 3, will be Beth- 
esda-Chevy Chase Professional Bldg., 
corner of Montgomery and Weaverly 
Sts., Washington 14, D.C. (For the past 
year the C.M.&S.A. has been temporarily 
located at 4602 Stanford St., Bethesda, 
Md.) 


There will be no change in the Asso- 
ciation’s box number which remains P. 
O. Box 5926, Washington 14, D. C. 


The handy location and excellent facili- 
ties of the new building will enable W. 
D. Lewis, C.M.&S.A. Secretary-Trea- 
surer,, to conduct the affairs of the 
Association in an even more economical 
and satisfactory manner than in the 
past. The activities of the last year have 
proven beyond doubt that being located 
in Washington places Lewis in a much 
better position to serve the members and 
interests of the Association, and to main- 
tain excellent contacts with Government 
agencies, the National Canners Associa- 
tion, the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, and other groups involved in 
food processing, handling, and distribu- 
tion. 
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Nearly buried under a deluge of more 
than 25,000 responses to an offer of a 
unique kitchen utensil by Ruth Lyons on 
her show on WLW-TYV, is Dorothy Back- 
strom of the White Cap Company of 
Chicago. The utensil is a key-type opener 
for glass-packed foods that are sealed 
with pry-off caps. (Shown in inset.) On 
the basis of the huge response, the Chi- 
cago firm, nation’s largest manufacturer 
of the caps, has extended the offer to TV 
and radio stations throughout’ the 
country. 


WILBUR P. KAPPLER 


Wilbur P. Kappler, 75, known «eto hun- 
dreds of canners as “Kap,” died at his 
home in Pentwater, Michigan, on April 
9. Mr. Kappler retired from the Research 
and Technical Department of the Ameri- 
can Can Company in 1946 after 29 years 
of service. He entered the canning indus- 
try in 1896 as an engineer with the Ox- 
nard Construction Company. In 1898 he 
transferred to the Hastings Construction 
Company where he was in charge of 
erecting canneries throughout the middle 
west. 

Mr. Kappler later served with the 
Chisholm-Scott Company where he was 
instrumental in the development of fruit 
and vegetable canning equipment. He 
subsequently gained operating experience 
with the Nichols and W. R. Roach Can- 
ning Companies. 

In 1917, Mr. Kappler joined the Ameri- 
can Can Company Closing Machine De- 
partment. Two years later, the Com- 
pany founded the “Canning Kitchen” at 
Maywood to establish double seam and 
compound requirements and _specifica- 
tions and Mr. Kappler was assigned to 
the group responsible for completing the 
work. The Canning Kitchen was merged 
with the Chemical Department to form 
the Research Department in 1921. 

For many years Mr. Kappler was na- 
tionally known as an expert on canning 
problems. He is as well known within 
the American Can Company for the part 
he played in the training of men, many 
of whom now hold responsible positions 
in various departments of the Company. 


MEETING SCHEDULE 


MAY 10-12, 1954—9TH PURDUE INDUs- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 11-12, 1954—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 3rd Annual Sales 
Clinic, Galen Hall Hotel, near Reading, 
Da. 


MAY 16-19, 1954—U. S. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Convention & Ex- 
position, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo, 


MAY 16-19, 1954—FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 45th An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City. 


MAY 17-19, 1954—GROCERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Midyear Meet- 
ing, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 


MAY 20, 1954—NATIONAL CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Administrative Council Spring 
Meeting, N.C.A. Headquarters, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


MAY 20-21, 1954—-NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Board of Directors Spring 
Meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


MAY 23-26, 1954—SUPER MARKET IN- 
STITUTE, Annual Convention, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUNE 3, 1954 — TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Atlanta Hotel, Colonial Beach, Va. 


JUNE 9-11, 1954—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


JUNE 10-11, 1954—NATIONAL RED 
CHERRY INSTITUTE, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Gettysburg, Gettysburg, Pa. 


JUNE 18-14, 1954—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 138-17, 1954—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS, Annual Conven- 
tion, National Guard Armory, Washing- 
ington, D. C. 


JUNE 15-16, 1954—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Summer Meeting, 
Lakewood, near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JUNE 27-JULY 1—INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, Annual Meeting, |.0s 
Angeles, California. 


JULY 8-9, 1954— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Catawba Cliffs, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY 9, 1954—TRI STATE PACK/RS 
ASSOCIATION — Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, near Easton. 


JULY 12-30, 1954 — MASSACHUSE!TS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Special Sum- 
mer Session in Food Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Canners April 1 Stocks Above Last Years’s Level 


NCA’s stock reports issued last week, 
covering seven fruits, eight vegetables, 
including tomato juice, combined with 
citrus juice reports from the Florida 
Canners Association, show that stocks of 
these important items in canners’ hands 
as of April 1 were 11 percent above that 
time a year ago. Broken down further, 
the report shows that the stocks of fruits 
are 11.3 percent above last year’s level, 
vegetables 14.6 percent above, and citrus 
juices 6 percent below. , 

In total, canners of these 18 items, 
started the season with 6 million cases 
more than the previous season, shipped 
3 million cases less, leaving 9 million 
cases more on hand April 1. In fruits 
these canners started the season with 1.2 
million cases more, shipped .3 million 
cases less, leaving April 1 stocks at a 
million and a half cases plus. Canners of 
these vegetables started the season with 
5.6 million cases more, shipped 2.6 mil- 
lion cases less, leaving the April 1 stock 
level at 8.2 million cases more. Citrus 
juice canners had packed to April 1 .8 
million cases less than a year ago, at the 
same time shipping .1 million cases less, 
leaving stocks as of April 1 .7 million 
cases less than April 1, 1953. 


SHIPPING PATTERN—Actually the 
pattern in fruits and vegetables is a con- 
tinuation of the pattern that has existed 
all during the shipping year. During the 
first several months of the season buyers 
generally ordered out far less supplies 
than normal, so that the picture in com- 
parison is somewhat distorted. In recent 
months, as a consequence, shipments of 
most important fruits and vegetables 
have becn considerably heavier than the 
Same months last season. In corn, for 


instance the month of March marked 
the fou: h consecutive month when ship- 
ments ¢ ‘ceeded the 3 million mark (3.3 
million compared with 3.1 million last 
year). ca shipments during March at 3 
million ases were 16 percent above last 
year’s 6 million cases. Shipments of 
green +d wax beans, as is well-known, 
are we ahead of last year (13 percent), 
with reh shipments at 1.4 million 
cases, ot quite 1 percent above last 
March \ipments. No comparison is pos- 
sible 0 tomatoes or tomato products be- 
cause rures for the period were not 
collect’ last year. 
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As is indicated by the table, fruit ship- 
ments are holding up well, as compared 
with last year, and here too, comparisons 
for the month of March are not possible 
because figures were not collected last 
year. It is interesting to note that ship- 
ments of canned peaches during Febru- 
ary and March of this year totaled a 
handsome 3.4 million cases. 


CORN STOCKS—Of the total April 1 
stocks of corn, 7.4 million cases were 
creamstyle, 6.4 million whole kernel. Of 
the creamstyle 5.9 million cases were 
fancy, 1.3 million extra standard, and but 
.2 million standard. Of the whole kernel 
5.4 million were fancy, .9 million extra 
standard, and only 91,000 standard. 9.5 
million cases were located in the Mid- 
West, 2 million cases in the East, 2.2 
million cases in the Far-West. Of the 
total, 9.6 million cases were in 303’s, 1.3 
million cases in 10’s, 1.1 million cases of 


8 ounce, 1.5 million cases of 12 ounce 
Vac., and the small balance in miscellan- 
eous sizes. The East held only scattered 
stocks of white corn. Important holdings 
in that area were 968,000 cases of fancy 
golden creamstyle, and 489,000 cases of 
faney golden whole kernel. 

Important quantities held in the Mid- 
West were: 1.3 million cases of Country 
Gentleman white creamstyle, 2.5 million 
eases of fancy golden creamstyle, and 
3.9 million cases of fancy whole kernel 
golden. There was hardly any standard 
eorn left in that area, and about a mil- 
lion and a quarter cases of extra 
standard. 

Important quantities in the West were: 
9 million cases of fancy creamstyle 
golden, .8 million cases of fancy whole 
kernel golden, with only 350,000 cases of 
both styles in extra standard, and 77,000 
eases of standard, both whole kernel and 
creamstyle. 


PEA STOCKS—Of the total 8.3 mil- 
lion cases of peas held on April 1, 6.9 


CANNED FOOD STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


APRIL 1 


Season Shipments? 


corn on August 1. Citrus November 1. 


Total Supply Stocks, April 1 to April 1 
1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 1954 
Thousands of Cases‘ 

Apples 3,816 3,116 1,059 693 2,758 2,423 
Applesauce 10,106 11,366 2,452 3,220 7,654 8,146 
4,105 3,962 480 707 3,625 3,254 
1,420 1,322 402 339 1,018 983 
Apricots 4,625 5,425 1,079 1,627 3,546 3,798 
Peaches 23,233 24,252 5,616 6,951 17,617 17,301 
Pears 8,207 7,331 2,610 1,711 5,597 5,620 
55,512 56,774 13,698 15,248 41,815 41,525 
Beans, Green and Wak..........0 19,663 24,229 2,086 4,300 17,577 19,929 
Corn 38,640 38,562 10,772 13,722 27,868 24,840 
Peas 34,186 34,786 6,819 8,309 27,367 26,477 
Pumpkin and Squash ...........000 4,501 3,876 1,442 1,506 3,059 2,370 
Tomatoes 26,903 25,800 8,784 7,323 18,119 18,477 
Tomato Juice 36,722 38,967 13,848 17,311 22,873 21,656 
Catsup 25,413 25,577 10,566 10,165 14,847 15,412 
Chili Sauce 3,605 3,425 1,506 1,348 2,099 2,076 
Total 8 Vigetables ................. 189,633 195,222 55,823 63,984 133,809 131,237 
Grapefruit Juice ...cccccecccccccccceccessere 9,900 9,906 4,497 3,561 5,403 6,345 
Orange Juice 15,403 14,534 5,553 5,487 9,850 9,047 
Comb. Juice 5,053 5,099 1,587 1,871 3,465 3,228 
Total 3 Juices 30,356 29,539 11,637 18,719 18,620 
275,501 281,535 81,158 90,151 194,343 191,382 


| Apples. on basis of 6 tens to a case, applesauce, RSP cherries and all vegetables on basis of 
actual cases. Citrus juices basis 2’s, other fruits basis 24 No. 24 cans to case. 
2 Season begins—sweet cherries, apricots, peaches, pears and peas on June 1. 
green and wax beans, pumpkin, tomatoes and products on July 1. Apples, applesauce and 


RSP cherries, 
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million cases were sweets, and 1.4 million 
eases Alaskas. Of the total 1.4 million 
eases of Alaskas, the Mid-West held 1.2 
million cases, so that only scattered 
stocks were held in other areas. Of the 
Mid-West Alaskas, 490,000 cases were 
fancy, 570,000 cases extra standard, and 
167,000 cases standard. Actually the 
Northeast and the Mid-Atlantic held very 
little sweets. The Northeast 281,000 cases 
and the Mid-Atlantic 265,000 cases. 4.2 
million cases of sweets were held in the 
Mid-West, and 2.2 million cases in the 
West. Of the Mid-West supply of sweets, 
2.6 million cases were fancy, 1.4 million 
eases extra standard, and but 209,000 
cases standard. Sweets in the West were 
1.3 million cases of fancy, .7 million cases 
extra standard, and 188,000 cases 
standard. 


TOMATO STOCKS—Of the total April 
1 stocks of 7.3 million cases, 4% million 
cases were held in the West, 1% million 
cases in the Mid-West, .9 million cases in 
the Mid-Atlantic, and only small quanti- 
ties in the Northwest and South. No re- 
port was given by area for tomato cat- 
sup. Of the total 10 million cases held 
April 1, California held 4 million cases. 
Tomato juice stock figures are also not 
broken down by area. According to the 
California report, that State held 5.9 mil- 
lion cases of the total 17.3 million cases. 


GREEN AND WAX BEAN STOCKS 
—Of the 4.3 million cases held April 1, 
3.3 million cases were green and a mil- 
lion cases wax.- Most of the wax were 
held in the Northeast and the Mid-West 
—in the Northeast 641,000 cases, and in 
the Mid-West 240,000, so that stocks 
were negligible in other areas. In green 
beans the South held 1 million cases, the 
Northeast 597,000 cases, Mid-Atlantic 
724,000 cases, the Mid-West 498,000 
cases, and the West 455,000 cases.. Only 
scattered stocks of whole beans were 
held in all areas, there being less than 
130,000 cases of these in the entire 
country. Only important quantities of 
French style, 328,000 cases, were in the 
Mid-Atlantic. Of fancy cuts, the North- 
east held 293,000 cases, the Mid-Atlantic 
52,000 cases, the Mid-West 183,000 cases, 
the West 171,000 cases, and the South 
187,000 cases. 


Of the total 3.3 million cases of green 
beans, 923,000 cases were extra standard, 
and 905,000 standard, with the South 
holding most important quantities of 
each —extra standard 340,000 cases, 
standard 421,000 cases. The Mid-Atlantic 
held 174,000 cases of extra standard, and 
157,000 cases of standard, with the 
Northeast also holding a fair quantity of 
extra standard, 203,000 cases, but only 
41,000 cases of standard. The Mid-West 
held 112,000 cases of extra standard, and 
137,000 cases of standard, while the West 
held 94,000 cases of extra standard, and 
149,000 cases of standard. 
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Sharp Reduction In Tomato Acreage Indicated 


A reduction of about 15 percent in to- 
mato acreage is planned this year by 
tomato and tomato products canners, 
according to a report issued April 22 by 
the Crop Reporting Board, USDA. This 
estimate is based on reports received 
from processors in early April. The 
acreage actually planted, of course, may 
turn out to be larger or smaller than in- 
dicated, due to weather conditions, plant 
supply, price changes, labor supply, fi- 
nancial conditions, and the effect of the 
report itself. (Please see Editorial.) 


BEETS—Decrease of about 4 percent 
from 1953 plannings of canning beets is 
indicated for 1954, according to the Crop 
Reporting Board. If these acreage pro- 
spects materialize, the 1954 plantings 
will total 16,440 acres compared with 
17,210 acres last year, and a 1943-52 
average of 17,580 acres. Compared with 
last year New York will increase its 
acreage 4 percent to 4,700 acres; Wiscon- 
sin will decrease plantings 15 percent to 
6,400 acres; Oregon will increase 8 per- 
cent to 1,400 acres; and Michigan will 
plant about the same, 900 acres; other 


States show an increase of 1 percent to 
3,040 acres. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES — De- 
crease of about 9 peréent from the 1953 
plantings of cucumbers for pickles is in- 
dicated for 1954, according to the same 
source. If these early season prospects 
materialize, the 1954 plantings will total 
147,740 acres. This compares’. with 
162,390 acres last year, and a ten year 
average of 133,780 acres. 

In Michigan, where the largest acreage 
is planted to cucumbers, acreage will be 
reduced 14 percent from 41,700 acres in 
1953 to 36,000 acres in 1954. In Wiscon- 
sin, the next important state, acreage 
will be reduced 10 percent from 25,000 
to 22,500 acres. North Carolina, the third 
important state acreage-wise, will in- 
crease its acreage 3 percent from 16,900 
acres to 17,400 acres. The State of North 
Carolina has gained in importance in this 
item in recent years. Ten year average 
1943-52 acreage in that State was but 
9,200 acres, so that the 1954 prospective 
plantings represent an increase of 89 
percent. 


TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING, PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS, 
1954 WITH COMPARISONS 
PLANTED ACREAGE 
1954 
As percent of 
STATE 10-year 10-year 
average oe 1953 Prospective average 
1943-52 Revised 1943-52 1953 
Acres Acres ‘Percent - 
23,700 17,000 12,300 52 72 
New Jersey  ......ccccccsoress 33,900 28,000 21,800 64 78 
Pennsylvania 28,800 25,000 22,500 78 90 
26,300 20,500 13,900 53 68 
63,800 34,100 25,600 40 15 
11,800 11,500 9,200 78 80 
7,800 7,200 5,800 74 81 
1,500 1,000 1,000 67 100 
2,500 1,700 1,300 52 76 
9,800 2,300 1,600 16 70 
Delaware 7,900 3,400 2,600 33 76 
Maryland 39,200 18,200 14,500 37 80 
Virginia . 25,300 13,400 12,000 47 90 
South Car 2,100 * 800 800 38 100 
Florida on 3,900 6,700 7,600 195 118 
3,700 1,300 1,100 30 85 
4,600 1,500 1,200 26 80 
13,600 2,800 4,200 31 150 
en 2,000 300 200 10 67 
22,700 8,000 10,800 48 135 
ae 4,400 * 3,400 3,400 77 100 
7,600 7,400 5,300 70 72 
114,300 * 83,000 74,000 65 89 
Other States' ................ 4,400 2,700 2,500 57 93 
465,600 *301,200 255,200 54.8 84.7 
1 Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Washington, and West Virginia. 

* Revised. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Sharp Competition For Citrus Fruits, Prices 
On Finished Product Up Sharply—Advancing 
Crower Prices Befuddle Asparagus Pricing— 
Tomato Acreage And Stock Statistics Add 
Strength — Corn Shipments Favorable — 
Maryland Beans Steady With Reports Of 
Pressure In Florida—Bearish Sentiment In 
Peas — Salmon In Short Supply — Sardine 
Cpenings Surprising—Tuna Steady- 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 29, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Quite a few mar- 
ket features developed during the week, 
with the action of citrus juices easily the 
outstanding. Florida canners, up against 
constantly mounting prices for raw fruit 
are facing sharp competition for supplies 
from concentrators, who appear willing 
to pay the grower price. Currently, the 
canned price represents the high of the 
season. 

In the canned fish group, salmon sup- 
ply is extremely tight. Already quite a 
few canners have withdrawn offerings, 
especially on pinks and cohoes. This is 
unfortunate for it comes at a time when 


the heavy marketing season is at hand. 

The vegetable group is steadier, with 
a little improved tomato buying in 
Maryland. The April stock report shows 
that supplies are decreasing rather fast. 

In fruits, there is again a good move- 
ment against contracts and the markets 
generally are firm. 


CITRUS JUICES—High prices for the 
season prevail with many major packers 
still out of the market. Where offerings 
developed, they were extremely firm. 
One packer quoted grapefruit juice at 
$1.80 to $1.90 up 5 to 10 cents a dozen, 
orange juice at $2.90, up 25 cents a dozen 
and blended juice $2.30 to $2.40 up 15 
to 20 cents a dozen, All were 46 oz., f.o.b. 
cannery. Growers are getting $2.25 per 
box for oranges delivered at processor’s 
door as against $1.40 per box earlier in 
the season. Most of this is being bought 
by concentrators. On grapefruit they 
are paying 50 cents a box, whereas the 
early season price was 15 cents a box. 


ASPARAGUS—After naming opening 
prices, one major California packer im- 
mediately withdrew from the market due 
to the advancing grower prices, Later 
another canner entered the market at a 
level well above last year. This canner 
quoted fancy tips at $2.90 for 8 oz., mam- 
moth large at $3.75, colossal at $3.85 


MARKET NEWS 


and medium smalls at $3.40, all 300s, all 
green per dozen f.o.b. On 2s the selling 
schedule was $4.70 for mammoth large, 
$4.85 for colossal and $4.10 for medium 
small, per dozen f.o.b. cannery. The 
grower prices on all green is now firmly 
established at 12 cents per lb. or 3 cents 
per lb. above a year ago. No New Jersey 
prices have been set so far, the canners 
waiting on the growers. There were indi- 
cations that if this level is too high some 
processors will not operate this year. 


TOMATOES— There is, a firm 
undertone in Maryland with reports that 
some small sales of 303s, were worked at 
$1.25 per dozen f.o.b. The supply position 
in that area has been tightening for some 
time. 


CORN—While the supply position has 
been tightening the price has not 
changed. However, the trade now feels 
that the carryover, due to the unusually 
heavy disappearance for the past few 
months, may be smaller than estimated 
earlier in the season. Maryland canners 
continued to offer at $1.10 for standard 
whole kernel golden and $1.05 for cream 
style, f.o.b. per dozen cannery. 


GREEN BEANS— Maryland canner 
offerings are quite steady and without 
any special price change. Standard cut 
ungraded flat beans are priced at from 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


life. 


Portsmouth 
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5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone 70744 


Virginia 


FINE LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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MARKET NEWS. 


$1.10 to $1.15 per dozen, f.o.b, There 
are some interests who believe that 
sales pressure is developing in Florida, 
due to the slow demand. They quote 
standard 5 sieve cut round green beans 
at $1.15; extra standard flat, 2, 3 and 4 
seive greens at $1.25 and fancy French 
style green beans at $1.25 to $1.30 f.o.b. 


PEAS—From a supply standpoint, the 
situation in some producing areas is 
rather bearish. New canning begins un- 
der ordinary condition as of June 1. How- 
ever, the prospects are for a fairly siz- 
able carryover. For 303s, standard No. 
4 sieve Alaskas, asking prices are 
around $1.25, extra standard 3 sieve $1.35 
and fancy 2 sieves $1.90, f.o.b. Wisconsin. 


SALMON—Pinks and cohoe halves are 
about out of the market. Only a few lots 
are available and sellers were asking 
$11.00 and $12.50 per case respectively. 
Other grades are also in short supply. 
Demand is broadening, but the supply is 
such that West Coast factors will not 
book business except on ability to se- 
cure stocks and ship. 


SARDINES — The opening price of 
$7.50 per case for keyless quarters, as 
announced by a group of Maine canners, 
f.o.b. shipping center, on ability to pack 
and ship, took the trade by surprise. It 
was $1.00 per case below the high estab- 
lished late in the 1953-pack season. It is 
thought that canner stocks carried over 
will be limited, with many entirely sold 
out, but as for some consigned market 
holdings supplies are sufficient to meet 
current needs. 


TUNAFISH — General steadiness is 
noted, but there is no change in the sales 
level, either for domestic or imported. 
Most of the West Coast canners are 
shipping against current contracts. Jap- 
anese interests announced that there 
would be no change in the sales level of 
light meat in brine for the immediate 
future, but that there would be no offer- 
ing of white meat in brine until well into 
June of this year. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Interest Confined To Short Items—Aspara- 
gus Market Bare — Spring Spinach Packs 
Unsatisfactory — Interest In Tomatoes Lag- 
ging—Not Much Improvement On Corn— 
Standard Beans Dragging With Fancies 
Strong * 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., April 29, 1954 


THE SITUATION — The weather is 
getting hotter here in Chicago but the 
same thing is not true of business. 
There is some trading, of course, but 
only after a period of bickering and then 
the orders are small. The trade would 
like to buy additional quantities of fancy 
green beans but can’t find a thing and 
the same situation exists in the case of 
#10 cocktail. Bartlett pears are also 


on the wanted list but assortments in- 


first hands are so badly broken that only 
odcs and ends of the less desirable sizes 
und counts are offered. Prune plums in 
tens are in demand with nothing offered 
and asparagus could be readily sold if 
anyone had something to offer on which 
a price was quoted. Other than the 
above short items trading has been con- 
fined to small fill in lots and everything 
points to a continuation of such tactics 
on the part of the trade until.the new 
packs are ready, Actually, the highlight 
of this week’s market and for the past 
few weeks is the spectacular advance of 
the citrus market. Most canners are 
withdrawn in the face of rapidly advanc- 
ing prices on fresh oranges while others 
have advance prices on the finished prod- 
uct considerably. Hand to mouth buying 
tactics certainly missed the boat on this 
one. 


ASPARAGUS — The market here is 
bare with all distributors waiting to buy 
new pack grass just as soon as canners 
are in a position to quote. Currently, 
California canners are already. into the 
pack but as this is written prices to the 
grower are still not settled making quo- 
tations to the trade impossible Local 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. = Baltimore 24, Md. 


Jt’s TOPS! Jt’s A WONDER! 
RENNEBURG 


Continuous 


COOLERS 


Write for Bulletin A850 


canners will be ready to soon start the 
wheels turning but prices have not been 
forthcoming as canners here are ap- 
parently waiting until something definite 
is available from the Coast. 


SPINACH — California canners have 
run into considerable difficulty in trying 
to run a spring pack and most of them 
have temporarily withdrawn from the 
market. Last sales reported here from 
the Coast were made on the basis of 
$1.15 for 303s, $1.25 for 2s, $1.45 for 
2s and $4.45 for tens. In the meantime, 
Ozark canners too have been having their 
troubles and have firm ideas about what 
spinach is worth. Prices are presently 
being quoted at $1.15, $1.65 and $5.50 
for 303s, 2%s and tens. 


TOMATOES—Interest in tomatoes is 
lagging and few sales are reported. 
Buyers would like to find some cheap 
standards in ones and 303s but nothing 
in this category is offered. Most can- 
ners with stocks still unsold are holding 
at $1.35 for standard 303s and nothing 
at all is offered in the smaller size. On 
the other hand, fancy juice continues 
weak and sales are still reported at $2.00 
for 46 oz. and $.95 to $1.05 for 2s. Cat- 
sup and puree are strong and the trade 
are finding those canners with catsup to 
sell are interested in nothing less than 


THE NATION’S VINERS USE 


BERRY CANVAS 


Originators and patentees of 
NEW “BERRY” VINER APRONS 


ENDLESS (to fit any viner) SPLIT TYPES 
VINER APRONS 
UNDERCARRIERS 

CURTAINS 


Specialists in Canvas for 
The Canning and Freezing Industries 


BERRY CANVAS GOODS 


INCORPORATED 
Coast To Coast Service 


123 DELANCEY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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MARKET NEWS 


their asking prices. Puree in #1 tins 
is getting very scarce and the trade have 
heen having trouble finding sufficient to 
fill their needs. 


CORN—While this market has not 
shown much improvement, standard corn 
now eannot be found at less than $1.05 
for 303s up from the low point of $1.00. 
Faney corn, cream style, is selling at 
$1.35 for 303s and as low as $8.00 for 
tens. Whole kernel is slightly higher on 
shelf sizes with 303s generally at $1.40 
although tens have also been offered here 
at $8.00 with the market at $8.25. Under- 
lying factors should push these prices up 
sometime within the next month. 


BEANS—Standard cut beans are drag- 
ging and prices are on the sloppy side. 
Generally standards in 303s are offered 
at $1.20 to $1.25 but trading is evident 
and the same thing is true of tens where 
prices are listed at $6.25 but can be 
shaded. However, fancy cuts are very 
strong and little or nothing is offered. 
Confirmations and shipping instructions 
on Blue Lake SAPs are coming along at 
a brisk pace as every buyer is anxious 
to see goods from the new pack rolling 
as soon as ready. 


RSP CHERRIES — Water pack cher- 
ries in shelf sizes are still available but 
tens are not offered. Usually prices .are 
quoted at $2.15 for 303s and $2.25 for 2s. 
he trade could use additional red cherries 
in syrup but nothing is left to sell. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Labor Relations Settled — Market Steady — 
April 1 Stock Reports Indicate Good Move- 
ment—Fruits Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 29, 1954 


LABOR—The California canning in- 
dustry is going into the active season 


with apparently a clear field in sight, as 
far as labor relations are concerned. 
Some 60,000 AFL cannery workers have 
ratified a new contract which grants no 
increase in pay. The wage scale for the 
workers who struck last year just before 
peach canning began will remain at $1.32 
to $2.06 an hour unless the cost of living 
changes by 5 percent from the index fig- 
ure as of December, 1953. In that case, 
either the Cannery Workers Union or 
the California Processors. and Growers, 
Inc., can seek negotiations. 


THE SITUATION —A rather steady 
business is being booked on most items 
in the California canned foods list, with 
considerable interest in items of 1954 
pack, such as spinach, asparagus and 
green beans. Consummation of the deal 
for the sale of a substantial lot of cling 
peaches and apricots to -Great Britain 
has aided in firming the market on these 
items and there seems to be no real weak 
spots in the list. The reports of the 
Canners League of California covering 
stocks of fruits, tomatoes and tomato 
products on hand April 1st, sold and un- 
sold, bear up reports of good sales and 
shipments in recent weeks. Canned fish 
continue in good demand with most lines 
very firmly held. 


STOCKS — The Canners League of 
California reports that on April Ist 
stocks of fruits in the hands of canners, 
converted to a 24/2% basis were: Apri- 
cots, 1,610,895 cases, of which 970,101 
were unsold; cherries, 132,136 cases, un- 
sold, 73,243; pears 462,631, unsold 
178,260; cling peaches 5,741,327, unsold 
2,831,271; freestone peaches 722,859, un- 
sold 333,416; fruit cocktail 2,513,960, un- 
sold 916,396; fruits for salad 375,801, 
unsold 179,010, and mixed fruits 34,938, 
unsold 22,410. In most items, the largest 
unsold stocks were in the No. 303 size, 
illustrating how canners in general con- 
centrated on this size. 


The stocks of tomatoes and tomato 
products in the hands of canners as of 


April 1, reported by the Canners League 
of California, indicate a fair movement 
of late, but not a spectacular one. The 
total stocks of canned tomatoes were 
4,034,364 actual cases, with regular 
round tomatoes accounting for 3,718,602 
cases and Italian type 315,762 cases. Of 
these holdings, 2,613,749 cases were un- 
sold. Tomato products were reported as 
follows: tomato juice 5,917,341, unsold 
3,579,828; tomato catsup 3,958,927, un- 
sold 3,155,822; tomato chili sauce 584,386, 
unsold 514,925; tomato sauce and/or hot 
sauce 2,568,423, unsold 1,832,292; tomato 
puree 791,286, unsold 477,107; tomato 
paste 1,919,342, unsold 1,542,745, and 
other tomato products 200,017, unsold 
166,032. 


FRUITS—California fruits are with- 
out change from the price standpoint, 
with the movement about as in recent 
weeks. Fancy Elberta peaches are to be 
had at $3.35 for nationally advertised 
brands, with independents’ generally 
quoting $3.25 for No. 2%s. A few sales 
of choice in this size have been made at 
$2.50, with some ranging up to $2.75. 
Fancy halves in cling peaches in this 
size are mostly in the $2.75-$2.85 range, 
with choice at $2.50. Apricots are still 
in plentiful supply, with the exception of 
the No. 1 tall and No. 2 sizes. Shopping 
around is necessary to locate stocks of 
these. New crop apricots has not set 
uniformly, but a good crop seems in 
sight. Unsold stocks of pears are very 
light, with No. 1 tall especially difficult 
to locate. Pears promises to be very 
closely sold up before new pack is avail- 
able. This fruit comes into blossom late, 
so no estimate of the size of the crop can 
be made. The No. 10 size is almost un- 
obtainable in fruit cocktail or fruits for 
salad, there being but about 10,000 cases 
of these items combined unsold the first 
of the month. Some of the last sales of 
fancy fruit cocktail in this size were 
reported at $14.00, and some have likely 
been made for more. 
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By increasing capacity and 

reducing waste, Langsenkamp 

equipment (such as the Hot-Break Tank 
shown here) has gained for itself an out- 
standing reputation. But the Langsenkamp 
story does not stop there. The canner’s first 
consideration is a quality finished product. 
And Langsenkamp units give you that qual- 
ity ...richer color, smoother texture, full 
flavor... tomato products that retain all 
the goodness nature put into them! Write 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


230 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 


FOR LONG LIFE - USE THE BEST 
Plastex or Cellu-San Treated 
Prices Upon Request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Colossal nominal 
Mammoth nominal 
Large nominal 
Fey. Fr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Midwest Nominal 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........ 1.05-1.07% 
No. 303 1.55-1.75 
No. a 1.90-2.00 
No. 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std, BOB. -90-.95 
No. 1.30-1.45 
No. = 7.75 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
New York & Pa. 
No. 303 1.80-1.90 
4 sv., 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.40 
Std. No. 303 1.30-1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., 3 sv. cut (nom) No. 303....1.95 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.55-1.65 
NNO. 10, 4 BV. 8.50 
No. 10 6.20-6.25 
NortHwWeEst—Blue Lake Futures 
Whole, Fey. Vert., 3 sv. No. 303....2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.821% 
Reg., 2 sv., No. 303 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 10 11.75 
BV., NO. 11.25 
Cut, Fey., 8 8 1.20 
No. 303 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
4 sv., 8 oz. 1.10 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 
OzARKS 
Blo. BOB 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308....1.25-1.30 
Std. Cut Gr. No. 303... 1.15-1.20 
TEXAS 
Fey., wh., No. 9.50 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, a sv., No. 303........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10.......... 7.25 
Std, Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. 303, Tiny Gr......... 2.60-2.70 
No. SOB, Ber. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
Bio: SOB, 2.00-2.10 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 303 ......0000 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Diced, No. 303 .. -85-.90 
NNO. 10 4.25-4.75 
Cut, No. 303 . 85-.90 
4.25-4.75 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s...... -90 
Sliced 8088 1.1214-1.15 
Texas, Fcy., Sl., No. 303............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut & Diced, No. 303.......... 95 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303....1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
Pa., Fey., Diced, 8 02. .....ccccccssssese -75 
No. 1.15 
No. 5.75 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 10 6.25 


CORN— 
East 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
No. 10 10.00-10.25 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 95 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. No. 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 3038.......06 1.35 
Ex. St., No. 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
St., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 


W.K. White, Fey., No. 303..1.35-1.40 


Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
C.S. White, Fey., No. 303....1.35-1.45 
MIDWEST 
W.K,. Gold., Fey., 8 02. 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
EEX. Std, 8 
No. 303 1.15-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02. 
NO. B08 1.30-1.37 % 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std, 8 OS. 87% 
No. 303 1,15-1.30 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.65 
C.S. Fey., 8 oz. 1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND Nominal 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 -75-.90 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 
No. 10 7.00 
New YorK SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 303........ soon 
8-4-5 BV., No. 1.75 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ......1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 1.90 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 02. 05-1.10 
No. 303 1.60-1.6214 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 02. 90- .95 
No, 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 8v., 8 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 1.90 
Fey., 3 8v., 8 05-1.10 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303......... 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808......cccses» 1.35 


Ex. Std., Ung., 8 


No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.60-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 1,15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 


POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 o2z.....1.15-1.20 


No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 8 4002.60 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 


NO. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..1.0214-1.0744 
No. 2% 1.20-1.40 
No. 10 4.10-4.75 
216’s 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
1,20-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.15 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Fey. (new pack), 
1.07%)-1.15 
No. 2% 1.45 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. St., No. 308.......... 1.30-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 2,152.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 1 -95-1.00 
1,2214-1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 1.95-2.15 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.25-2.30 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
No. 303 1.35-1.50 
No. 2 1.45-1.65 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
New York, Fey., No. 2......s0ssccreee 2.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., No. 4021.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 
No. 10 9.10-9.25 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 10.50-12.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T......... — 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ -90-1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 7.00 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.85-2.00 
No. 10 10.00-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) Nominal 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.271% 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50-11.00 
Std. No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water No. 308..........2.10-2.15 
No. 2 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 12.75-13.00 
No. 2% 4.10-4.35 
No. 10 14.25-15.25 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.85 
No. 2% 3.85-4,00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%%..4.25-4.35 
00 
No. 10 14.00 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.2214-2.35 
No. 2% 3.45-3.60 
BEC. BO 13.75-14.00 
Choice, No. 308 ............ 2.121%4-2.17% 
No. 2% 3.35-3.40 
NO. 10 12.50-12.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No, 303..1.75-1.80 
No. 10 -10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 308 1.57 44-1.60 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
PEARS 
Calif., No. 216, 3.80-3.90 
Choice 3.50-3.55 
Std. 3.30-3.35 
No. 303, Fey 2.45-2.57% 
Choice 2.25-2.30 
td. 2.00 
12.25-12.75 
td. 11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.46 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............000 2.16 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
Ch., No. 2% 2.10 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
.... Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
46 02. 2.62% 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 1.90-2.25 
46 oz. 2.00-2 25 
46 oz. 2.15-2 25 
No. 10 4.50-4 60 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT......... 27.00-28. 0 
17.00-18.110 
Medium, Red, No. IT.......cs0000 21.00 
Pink, Tall, No. Nora. 
11.00 
8.50-9.25 
1%’s 9.10 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless............8.00-8.50 
TUNA—Per Cass 
Fey., White Meat, %4’s....15.00-17.50 
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